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In the Tradition 


(ls HisToRY of our Society is highlighted by unusual accom- 
plishments. Throughout the years many staff members have 
undertaken difficult assignments for the advancement of zoologi- 
cal knowledge or for the acquisition of rare species of animals 
to enrich the collections at the Zoological Park or the Aquarium, 

Among the first “pioneers” was William Beebe, then Curator 
of Birds, who in 1910 and 1911 journeyed throughout Asia 
collecting material for his notable four-volume “Monograph of 
the Pheasants.” Other remarkable expeditions followed in which 
Dr. Beebe with John Tee-Van as his chief field assistant estab- 
lished a jungle research station in British Guiana, explored the 
Galapagos Islands and the Sargasso Sea, later culminating such 


activities by the epic descent in the bathysphere into the ocean 
near Bermuda to establish a new world-record depth dive. 

In This Issue Numerous other exploits by staff members come to mind — 
Lee Crandall’s journey to New Guinea in 1928 to collect Birds 
of Paradise, the wanderings of Charles H. Townsend (then 
Director of the Aquarium) to study the migrations of whales, 
Raymond Ditmars’ trips to Central America to obtain rare rep- 
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“Ee (vuoi GVETEGHT 40 tiles such as the Bushmaster, John Tee-Van’s long journey to 
Tae any Ce Cored ye SA th 6 province of Szechuan in northern China to bring back the 
Zoo News in Pictures Giant Pandas, Myron Gordon’s studies of platyfish and sword- 
Sam Dunton 51 tails in Central America, William Bridges’ sortie to the Belgian 
: Congo to facilitate “Operation Noah’s Ark” in 1948 and more 
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Ranking with all of these is the mission to the upper reaches 


Pom by ants of the Andes just completed by William Conway, Curator of 
SL TEUES Be eA I? —P) Birds, described in this issue. ‘This expedition, carried out under 
Conservation Foundation 61 forbidding conditions of altitude, weather and terrain, called for 


skill of the highest order and has resulted in the acquisition of 
a remarkable collection of birds never before exhibited in a 
1 i i 3S, So) Zhe sly won, is new evi- 
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Not only rare —but appealingly friendly. ‘That is the 


____ Title registered with United States _ Woolly Spider Monkey (Brachyteles arachnoides) pictured 
| Patent Otmce © Subscription, ; on the cover. The honey-colored little animal came to us 
oe Fe ee oe ae last year from a scientist working in southeastern Brazil, 
tries and Canada. All pictures not | and it was apparently the first ever exhibited in this OOS 
otherwise credited are from the = try. Now it lives happily with a Humboldt’s Woolly 


ls ee we Monkey (Lagothrix) and a ‘Spider Monkey (Ateles) in one 
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of the large compartments in the Monkey House. 


To the High Andes for 


THE RAREST FLAMINGO 


By WILLIAM G. CONWAY 


Curator of Birds 


COLD AND SALTY LAKE of blood-red water. 
hidden between volcanic peaks beyond 
16,000-foot Andean passes — could this 

be the home of a famingo? In New York it had 
seemed impossible, and yet, in this lal 


ke, though 
the salty mud freezes at night in 


midsummer, 
though great winds raise a tide thre 
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e miles above 
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the Pacific, the rarest flamingos in the world are 
the commonest birds. And here, in the high, 
desolate puna of the Bolivian Andes, a New York 
Zoological Society expedition has just captured 
the first James’s Flamingos ever brought out alive. 

There are six species of flamingo in the world 


but only one — James's, Phoenicoparrus jamesi — 


Looking south across Laguna 
olorada high in the Bolivian 
Andes where our James’s Flamin- 
bos were captured. The lake, 
Svhich is extremely salty and 
tolored blood red by algae in the 
Sivater, has a width of ont four 
miles and rests between towering 
volcanic peaks at an altitude ee 
54,800 feet. The arrow in the 
ilistance shows, behind a salt 
sland, the location of the fla- 
wmingo colony visited by the ex- 
edition. However, attempts to 
‘ ‘apture the birds by “cannon 
ets’ were not successful, and 
‘eventually the party had to resort 
Ho the old device of simple snares, 
et where the second arrow points. 
n this barren land the most 
rominent features of the terrain, 
besides the volcanos, are outcrop- 
Jpings of lava and tufts of stipa 
rass, seen in the foreground. 


warrants the words rare, mysterious and elusive. Yet it has been known 
for 110 years. Why is it “rare, mysterious and elusive’? 

Between 1850 and 1909 a few skins were collected in Chile, Bolivia 
and Argentina for natural history museums, but after 1909 the bird 
seems to have dropped out of sight. As recently as 1956 Robert Porter 
Allen published his great omnes study in the Audubon Society Mono- 
graph series and thee was little he could report that was definite about 
the James's — although there was much that stirred the imagination. 

“The mystery that surrounds this strange, three-toed little highland 
flamingo today,” he wrote, “is matched by an equally obscure history 
that goes back more than a century... lie most astonishing fact con- 
cerning Phoenicoparrus jamesi is hee its habits and nidification have 
never been described. No actual breeding sites, past or present, are 
known .. . Although the fact that jamesi has not been observed for 
many years may be a result of its isolated range . . . we cannot but 
wonder if James’s Flamingo still survives. At the moment this would 
seem to be one of the outstanding mysteries of the avian world.” 

These words stimulated an expedition of Chilean ornithologists, 
Johnson, Behn and Millie, to search for jamesi in 1957. After a long 
and arduous search they discovered the James’s Flamingo at an in- 
credible red lake called Laguna Colorada in a relatively abate m area 
of the high Andes in Bolivia. Here, at an altitude of 14,800 feet, they 
identified small numbers of the long-missing bird among large flocks of 
the more common Andean and Chilean Flamingos, and managed to 
collect a skin. Later the same year the Chilean entomologist Luis Pefia 
visited the red lake, collected further skins and discovered that jamesi 
was, in reality, by far the most abundant flamingo on Laguna Colorada. 
In 1958 the American ornithologist Roger Peterson, guided by Pena, 
became the first North American to see and photograph the James’s 
Flamingo, and, incidentally, the first man to see all six forms of 
flamingo alive. 


Last summer, when Senor Pena undertook a 
whirlwind trip around the United States, Mr. 
Peterson brought him to the Bronx Zoo and with 
this visit as impetus we wrote Pena for sugges 
tions about obtaining a small group of James's 
Flamingos for us. The surest way seemed to be 
an expedition starting from New York, and soon 
it was in the planning stage and Roger and 
Barbara Peterson invited me to visit them for the 
Thanksgiving holiday, for a “flamingo feast.” We 
reviewed movies and hundreds of color slides 
that Roger had made during his Laguna Colorada 
expedition and dissected every problem of the 
forthcoming trip in a session that lasted until 
2 o'clock in the morning. This briefing later 
proved invaluable. Roger lent me his waders, the 
same pair he had worn at Laguna Colorada, and 
I could hardly refrain from assuring him that now 
I would surely follow in his footsteps! 

In January there was a last minute scramble 
for special equipment. The most troublesome item 
was a “cannon net trap,” a large net (30 & 75 
feet) that is pulled up and over a flock of birds 
by means of projectiles fired from three small 
cannons. Both Roger and Luis felt this was the 
surest way to capture the flamingos, and after re- 
viewing Roger’s pictures I could see no better 
method, so only five days before departure the 
trap was finally assembled from special parts made 
to order in four states. In the meantime, mist nets 
and spring traps had been put in readiness, 300 
yards of special fishing line was purchased with 
which to tie snares, and arrangements were made 
with the National Geographic Magazine to send 
a photographer along on the trip. The expedition 
promised to be extremely difficult; we were bound 
for almost uninhabited country where severe 
weather would be normal and where we would 
have to do strenuous work in the thin atmosphere 
of nearly 15,000 feet. In the light of these condi- 
tions it was fortunate that the National Geo- 
graphic chose one of its most rugged photograph- 
ers, Bates Littlehales, for the assignment. 

On January 20 Bates and I stepped out of a 
DC 7B into the bright dry warmth of Antofagasta, 
Chile, scarcely 25 miles south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Waiting for us at Customs was Luis 
(Lucho) Pena, whose youngish, quiet and thickly- 
spectacled appearance gave no sign that he is one 
of South America’s toughest and most experienced 
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field naturalists. Within minutes we met two 
more important members of our expedition, a 
jeep and a very experienced-looking power wagon. 
The latter machine, actually a converted four- 
wheel-drive military ambulance with bunks that 
could be folded down for sleeping, contained a 
folding boat and a supply of camping equipment 
that gave us confidence in our ability to with- 
stand the climate of the high mountains. 

Early the following morning we met the re- 
maining expedition members: Gerardo, Lucho’s 
right-hand man and a superb field assistant, 
small, tough and wiry; Leopoldo, a newcomer to 
expedition work and invariably smiling no matter 
how difficult the situation Cit would be less than 
proper to omit the fact that his upper central right 
incisor was prominently absent); and Jorge, an 
eighteen-year-old Chilean youth who some day is 
likely to be among the foremost Chilean natural- 
ists. When introductions were completed, we be- 
gan the long ascent into the Andes toward the 
town of Chuquicamata. 

At “Chuqui” we parked outside the Chile Ex- 
ploration Company and were soon ushered into 
the offices of General Manager Robert Becker, 
whose help we had requested from New York. 
He painted a picture of the situation we might 
expect in terms of weather, supplies and Indians 
during our trip into the hinterlands. Peterson 
and Pena had experienced serious Indian hostil- 
ity at Laguna Colorada and Roger had been 
forced to leave the lake with his work uncom- 
pleted. Lucho made no secret of his apprehen- 
sions concerning another expedition to the same 
area and felt the situation might be a dangerous 
one for us. Groups of bandits worked through 
the area from time to time and if we met these 
people we could expect trouble and, most cer- 
tainly, the loss of some of our more desirable sup- 
plies and equipment. However, we were now 
forewarned and the friendships which Chilex 
had created were there to smooth our way. 

When we left Mr. Becker we found that prac- 
tically every foreseeable event had been provided 
for. A man had been assigned to check and ad- 
just our trucks for high altitude; a truck crew had 
been designated to guide us to the last stop along 
the frontier; extra gas and supplies were under 
way to our base camp at the Company’s frontier 
house, Inacaliri; and, best of all, we were equip- 


The snow-capped San Pedro Mountains 
of Chile dominate the high and arid 
puna country en route to the Laguna 
Colorada. ‘This is a scene near the 
outpost of Inacaliri, the base camp of 
the expedition, where welcome supplies 
of food and extra gasoline were sent 


by Chile Exploration Company officials. 


This strange green plant growing in 
the rocky soil of the puna is known as 
llareta and, when dried, is used as fuel 
in this part of the Andes. It appears to 
be soft, but actually it is extremely 
hard. The man is Mario Soza, a local 
diplomat who accompanied the party 
to insure friendship with the Indians. 


ped with a local diplomat, Mario Soza, who had 
visited Laguna Colorada in the past and knew 
some of its local people. With the purchase of 
flamingo food pans and a number of sacks with 
which to pad such birds as we might catch, during 
rough travel, our preparations were complete. 
Chilex provided a special luncheon for us at 
their guest house and here we met Chief Engi- 
neer Bob MacDonald, who brought us an invita- 
tion to a party at his own home that night. Later 
we were amazed when, at the delightful party, 
Lucho was presented with a fine Chilean cognac, 
for in some mysterious fashion our hosts had 


learned that January 21 was his birthday. This 
was only a small sample of what was to come, 
however, for Chilex later sent truckloads of badly 
needed supplies to us, keeping tabs on our where- 
abouts and eventually making all of our airplane 
and export preparations for the return trip. 

The next step was to Inacaliri and into the 
high puna. The puna is a desolate, treeless, pas- 
toral zone of the high central Andes, and to us 
it seemed typified by widely scattered clumps of 
vegetation, either grasses or low bushes. Lucho’s 
altimeter needle pointed between the 11,000- and 
12,000-foot marks as we entered the puna. 


si 


From Inacaliri we could see clouds and violent 
electrical storms hovering over the distant Laguna 
Colorada country, and rain turning to sleet plagued 
us briefly upon our arrival. We could not risk the 
16,000-foot mountain passes until the weather 
cleared, but our enforced wait proved fortunate, 
for the morning following our arrival several of 
the crew found themselves victims of “puna sick- 
ness” with the splitting headaches and nausea in- 
duced by the altitude. The least effort added one 
severe nosebleed after another to Jorge’s symptoms. 

On January 27 the weather cleared and we de- 
parted, with a mixture of anticipation and ap- 
prehension, for Laguna Colorada. Would the In- 
dians be at the lake, and would they be hostile? 
Would our little caravan be intercepted by ban- 
dits? And, would the weather force us back 
after we arrived at the lake? None of our fears 
materialized. 

The trip led us over enormously high, pebbled 
plains, over desolate lava fields and past the dead, 
eroded hearts of old volcanos whose sides had 
worn away. Always the magnificent snow-capped 
Andean peaks, which seem to support their own 
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climates and do support their own legends, domi- 
nated every vista, and, for that matter, blocked 
each way. The rock is brown and red, often black 
and often yellowish; the only relieving green to 
be seen is that of the deceptively pillow-like 
masses of a plant called Ilareta. It is dried and 
used for fuel throughout this part of the Andes. 

Eventually, the needle of the altimeter, which 
had registered more than 16,000 feet during 
much of the trip, indicated our gradual descent 
and Mario pointed ahead to alert us for the first 
glimpse of Laguna Colorada. ‘The red lake was a 
breathtaking sight: blood-red waters resting in an 
enormous sump between torpid snow-topped vol- 
canos — not a mountain lake with green, pine- 


A freshwater stream runs into the salt beds 
of Laguna Colorada at this point, and in the 
foreground provides moisture for low-growing 
forbs with uncomfortably sharp leaves rather 
like spruce needles. Llama herds fed on them. 


At sunset the sky turned red to match tht 
scarlet lake and a large flock of James’s Flal 
mingos waded through the shallow water for - 
late feed before retiring farther into the lak] 
at night. In the background are banks of salf 


covered shores, blue waters and verdant sedges 
such as we usually imagine, but a wide, flat, glit- 
tering ruby of a lake in a violent setting of black 
lava, white salt and fire-born pebbles. Not one 
tree existed. Indeed, no vegetation save the sparse 
herd-like clumps of ubiquitous yellowish stipa 
grass and infrequent greener tola bushes could be 
seen. Later, when we neared the Laguna shore, 
we found high green grasses growing at several 
points where fresh spring waters found their way 
into the lake. 

The lake was filled with flamingos, a sight so 
glorious that no restrained adjective will do. “Red 
water, red birds, snow-topped mountains!” Bates 
repeated; and, not only that, but three species of 
flamingos dwelling side by side. Only Lucho 
could be disappointed. His comment, “Very few 
flamingos.” Later, we made numerous counts and 
completely encircled the lake to estimate the pop- 
ulation. We even mounted a 35-power telescope 
on lakeside mountains so that we could see most 
of the lake from one point, and our counts lent 
weight to Lucho’s first reaction, for when he was 
there with Peterson in 1958, he had seen approxi- 


mately 8,000 birds. Evidently migration was now 
well under way, but we estimated that 4,000 were 
present during our visit. 

The Indians were not in evidence, and, hoping 
for the best, we set about making camp. But no 
sooner had we begun to set up our tents than 
Laguna Colorada’s principle adversity made it- 
self felt — the intense, punctual and nerve-wrack- 
ing wind. By the time we had placed the power 
wagon and the jeep to afford the best windbreak 
for the tents and completed making camp, Bates 
and Lucho had developed “puna throat,” a dry 
sore throat often with a nagging cough. Notwith- 
standing the wind, we unpacked the cannon net 
and donned hip boots to trudge out nearly half a 
mile into the lake to a submerged mud bar where 
a large flock of flamingos had spent much of the 
afternoon. As the sun settled behind the moun- 
tains it grew colder and colder and we worked 
with aching fingers, absorbed in the tasks of care- 
fully folding the net into position, loading and 
wiring the cannons, water-proofing them with 
polyethylene bags and stringing 500-foot cables 
to a nearby mudbank where I might lie in a blind 


to fire the trap with the blasting machine. 
Gerardo punctuated our discomfort with the sin- 
gle word, “Sunset!” and we realized that we were 
in dark, inflamed waters under a cold carmine 
sky, completely enclosed by black silhouettes of 
volcanic peaks. We were some 20 feet higher 
than the Matterhorn and nearly 700 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

Early the next morning we waded out to check 
the trap before entering the blind to watch for 
flamingos. ‘Iwo nasty shocks awaited us. First, 
the lake for perhaps a quarter to half a mile ad- 
jacent to the shore was covered with a thin layer 
of ice. While we knew only too well that it had 
been extremely cold during the night, we had 
assumed that the high salt content of the lake 
would prevent freezing; besides, the springs along 
the shore, though fresh water, were warm springs 
with a temperature that averaged above 70°F., 
yet only narrow channels leading from these 
springs out into the lake were clear of ice. Our 
second shock came when we had stamped our 
way through the ice to the cannon net. Where 
only one inch of water had rippled the previous 
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evening, we found six inches. ‘The bases of the 
cannons were submerged, and even more appall- 
ing, the drop in water temperature had resulted 
in the precipitation of huge salt crystals all over 
the net. The trap had become so heavy that an 
attempt to fire it would have been disastrous. 
Thus we discovered that Laguna Colorada has a 
“wind tide.” Each day in this part of the puna 
the wind, coming from the west, rose between 
noon and one o'clock to achieve steady, uncom- 
fortable velocities until about 8:30 o'clock each 
evening when it gradually abated. The tide re- 
sulted when the wind pushed the shallow waters 
toward the eastern shores, whence it flowed back 
at night after the wind dropped. ‘There was noth- 
ing to do but move the net to a new and safely 
dry location. 

A mud bar, much favored by the flamingos and 
which stayed well above water, was chosen and 
the laborious business of washing the net and 
dragging it to its new location began. ‘The cables 
from the cannons were laid under water to the 
lake shore, where we dug a rectangular pit large 
enough for me to sit with the blasting machine 
and camouflaged it with clumps of high grass. | 
took up the flamingo vigil with the telescope 
trained on markers in the water which indicated 
the exact place the net would fall if fired. Though 
it was uncomfortably cool, the sun beat down 
through the thin air with skin-searing force, and 
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Setting up tents on the shore of Laguna Colorada was 
not the simple business it normally” would be, on ac- 
count of the violent and bitterly cold wind that came 
up between noon and one o ‘clock and continued blowing 
until 8:30 in the evening. The bright sunshine burned 
rather than tanned and while the temperature rose to 
70 degrees by day, it fell to 5 degrees during the night. 


The metal tubes — one being thrust into the mud ana 
used tei 
The charge wax 


another already in place — are the “cannons” 


shoot light nets over the flamingos. g 


fired by means of a cable stretched to a blind no‘ 
Cannon net traps have been used success: 
fully in netting ducks, but they failed to work with 
flamingos and eventually the party resorted to snares: 


far away. 


it was necessary to protect my hands and face 
with sacking to avoid severe burns. 

Soon birds began pitching down from the sky 
and alighting near the cannons, first two, then 
four, then increasing numbers until I could count 

21 birds walking, preening and_ occasionally 
squabbling near the trap. There were 211 jamesi, 
] Andean Candinus) and 9 Chilean (chilensis), 
a fairly sampling of the lake’s 
population, and we later determined that jamesi 
made up nearly 90%, chilensis about 8%, and 
andinus not more than 2% 


representative 


of the flamingos 
present. Gradually, the birds worked their way 
toward the blind and also toward the trap, 
but none actually entered the trapping zone. 
A warm spring which poured forth perhaps 
15 feet east of the blind on the lake’s shore 
was the source of attraction to the birds —a 


favorite bathing spot —and they were soon 
within forty feet of the blind, drinking and 
dropping to their breasts in the water to engage 
in almost frantic bathing antics. Certain areas of 
the ankle-deep channel which the spring’s cur- 
rent had established in the lake’s shallows, seemed 
especially favored, largely because some individ- 
ual had started bathing there, and one of these 
points was in front of the blind. Flamingos are 
often considered excellent examples of “reserved” 
birds by ornithologists; that is, they try to pre- 
serve “individual distance” and are almost never 
to be seen touching each other. ‘The tremendous 
social stimulus to bathe broke down this pattern 
and the birds crowded in upon each other so that 
the entire group bathing ceremony was a con- 
stant noisy squabble with occasional birds rising 
to fight vigorously, and harmlessly, with the latest 


bath invader. Despite the birds’ size and propor- 
tions, their bobbing, washing movements were 
almost exactly those of a barnyard duck, but what 
superb color! | could not help but wonder if the 
salt water of Laguna Colorada and the salt crys- 
tals I could see on the birds did not help give 
unusual impetus to the cleansing. 


When I put my eye to the telescope to check 


the position of the birds near the net, all of 
which proved well out of range, I recognized a 
typical flamingo courtship chase: a large male 
trotting after a female very near the trap, their 
behavior almost exactly that of the American Fla- 
mingos I had watched and even built nests for at 
the Zoo. ‘The displays of courting male birds are 
fascinating, and often, as anyone who has ever 
seen a peacock fan his train knows, beautiful per- 
formances. Flamingos are no exception, but no 
one has ever recorded the display of James’s Fla- 
mingos and I could at least hope that we might 
eventually study it at length in the Zoo, where I 
had often observed American, European and 
Chilean Flamingo courtship ceremony. ‘The most 
distinctive part of the elaborate display of these 
birds consists of slowly twisting the head to one 
side and back with deliberate, attention-getting 


timing, neck extended to its greatest height. In 
1958 Leslie Brown, an African ornithologist, had 
shown to a group of New York flamingophiles 
some magnificent movies of African Lesser Fla- 
mingos in certain lakes where populations may 
sometimes exceed two million. In Mr. Brown’s 
ictures waves of semi-regimented courtship pos- 
turing could be seen at great distance so that 
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wing-opening ceremonies looked like a gradual 
red swell passing through a pink sea. Instead of 
head-twisting pre-pairing ceremonies, however, 
head dippings and neck undulations seemed to 
be the substitute. 

As I recalled the courtship of the most abun- 
dant of flamingos, the opportunity to see that of 
the world’s least abundant flamingo took on new 
significance. ‘Today, there is still argument about 
the origin of the James's Flamingo; surely it is 
most likely to have developed from American 
Flamingo-like stock, but some feel that it may in- 
stead be more closely related to Africa’s Lesser 
Flamingo. In any event, its three-toed condition 
seems to indicate relatively recent modifications 
which these other two divergent forms do not 
display, and we know now that behavior patterns 
are sometimes less modified by evolution than 
physical characteristics. P erhaps j jamesi courtship 
behavior will some day shed light upon its rela- 
tionships. My field notebook became filled with 
sketches and after a while I could begin to see a 
pattern in the sporadic courting activities of a 
large flock of preening, strutting flamingos be- 
. While final defini- 


tion of jamesi’s courtship postures will have to 
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tween the blind and the net 


A flock of James’s 
nels leading from springs at Laguna Coleman The two bite 
standing at the left of center, foreground, are a male anj 
a female and the difference in their sizes is well shown. 

population of about 4,000 birds was present at the time tk 
Zoological Society's expedition visited the lake, but migrs 
tion was then under way. Roger Peterson saw about 8,001 


Flamingos bathing and preening in char 


await further study, it appeared that jamesi does 
not have a head twist posture, but does have a 
‘tall strut” with the head bent sharply and the 
point of the beak buried in the feathers of the 
upper neck. This strut walk is interrupted, ex- 
citingly enough, by a greatly developed head- 
back posture with the neck doubled back and 
head turned sideways in a sort of ritualized 
preening motion, an exceedingly graceful posture. 
Males frequently indulged in the erect wing- 
stretching posture and used a bow with a low 
head twist and raised back plumes as an agores- 
sive display. ‘Thus, at this point, the full court- 
ship of James's Flamingo is an enigma, but what 
we have seen does not resemble the distinctive 
head twist of the American flamingo. 

Nine hours later I painfully straightened up 
and made my way in darkness to the c camp. We 
had captured no flamingos but my head was 


churning with visions of thea washings and woo- 


ings, and that night as we huddled in the power 
wagon wolfing our dinners, we reviewed the trap- 
ping problem from every angle. First and fore- 
most, we had discovered that the birds very rarely 
got within cannon range of any site where we 
could make a set. Normally, they walked about 
in water at least fifty or sixty feet from shore, and 
they were extremely wary and easily disturbed. 
Gerardo had noticed birds frequenting the water 
quite near the cannon trap very early in the 
morning, though they had moved away when we 
entered our blind. We decided to rise early and 
gain the blind before dawn. At 4 a.m. Gerardo, 
Mario and Leopoldo tactfully awakened me by 
singing loudly in their tent nearby, and Gerardo 
and I, shivering audibly, stumbled through the 
almost tangible cold along the lake shore till we 
finally reached the blind. 

As Gerardo rolled up in his blanket on the 
frost-covered grass and I pulled a sack around as 
additional protection from the dampness of the 
vapor rising from the warm springs nearby, the 
moonless black gradually gave way to discernible 
grays, and we discovered flamingos, mostly Chil- 
eans, within 30 feet of us and feeding vigorously. 
Apparently the red waters of Laguna Colorada 
must swarm with food that is obtainable by fla- 
mingos, and perhaps by little else, for the num- 
bers of ducks, geese and even shore birds were not 
great. The peculiar, complicated beak of the fla- 
mingo opens a food larder available to no other 
land vertebrate, for tiny plants and animals of 
lake mud and waters make up its diet. All six 
forms of flamingo possess a comb-like series of 
lamellae on either side of the maxilla, the “upper 
beak,” and the size and closeness of these comb- 
teeth are probably a good indication of the rela- 
tive adaptation for smaller or larger types of food 
among the flamingo species. Studies of the Lesser 
and Greater Flamingo which dwell side by side 
in Africa have indicated that the extreme special- 
ization of the Lesser Flamingo’s beak may account 
for the fact that the two forms can feed side by 
side, probably not competing for food, the Greater 
species eating relatively large items and the Lesser 
straining very minute food objects such as di- 
atoms and blue-green algae from the water. A 
similar division of food habits may well occur at 
Laguna Colorada, where we found that Chilean 
Flamingos averaged about 17 or 18 lammellae per 


inch of beak edge, Andean Flamingos about 23, 
but the James's Flamingo 53 or 54. As flamingos 
have the most complex beaks in the bird world, it 
is probably safe to say that the James’s Flamingo 
has the most complicated of all bird beaks. 

We saw further evidence that the three South 
American flamingos might actually be feeding on 
different foods in the same lake, for each species 
showed preferences in type of feeding area. 
Jamesi usually fed well out in the lake, often in 
large groups, and when it did feed closer in-shore 
it preferred areas of red water. Chilensis, on the 
other hand, was most often found feeding where 
fresh water springs ran or seeped into the lake — 
an interesting point, for Chilean Flamingos nest 
on fresh water lakes here and there in South 
America, in contrast to practically all other fla- 
mingos, which seem to be confined to salty areas. 
Andean Flamingos, though few in number, 
showed decided preferences for small inlets 
around the lake’s edges, small ponds whose bot- 
toms and banks seemed to consist entirely of 
white, salty mud. A study of the possible foods 
available in these areas would be fascinating, but 
for the time being we concentrated on watching 
just how the James’s Flamingo fed in the hope 
that we might learn facts important to their health 
should we finally obtain some for the Zoo. We 
were relieved to see the jamesi’s feeding behavior 
was much like that of other flamingos; although 
it did not tread the bottom with its feet, it often 
did feed with the head completely submerged. 

The red color of Laguna Colorada, inciden- 
tally, is caused by tiny plants, mostly a type of 
algae called diatoms, and these plants appear to 
make up the bulk of jamesi’s food. 

By 8 o'clock that night the minor discomforts 
of our confined positions had passed into the 
usual excruciating cramps of “blind sores,” but 
not one flamingo had entered the range of the 
cannon net. While the birds were regular enough 
in their habits, the trapping area, 75 by 30 feet, 
was proving too small in the open terrrain of La- 
guna Colorada where even the most consistent of 
birds might be wary of any change in the readily- 
observed surroundings. It was evident that trap- 
ping the James’s Flamingo, abundant as it was, 
would be a long and difficult task and one that 
might prove totally unsuccessful. Bates para- 
phrased Coleridge all too aptly with “Flamingos, 
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flamingos everywhere, but not one near the trap.” 
Subsequent patient days at the blind brought no 
better results, but our understanding of the daily 
flamingo routine became more complete, and we 
re-planted the net and prepared a new blind 
which was distinguished by its signal discomtort. 
Eventually, | found that a position of extreme 
supplication was the least uncomfortable, but six- 
teen-hour shifts, the last one of eight hours in 
strong wind and cold, would leave me almost too 
stiff to stand. 

Finally, the birds appeared between the mark 
ers, three James’s Flamingos, and I put every 
ounce of energy into plunging the blaster’s handle 
home. There was a loud explosion and the ex- 
pedition members came pouring forth from the 
power wagon where lunch had been under way, 
running up the shore; I, on my part, running 
from the blind. ‘The flamingo flock took off in an 
excited flapping mass, but we had no flamingos. 
Apparently, the heat waves had distorted my 
view of the cannon trap and the birds I had seen 
were actually well outside the trap’s limits. We 
refolded the net, loaded the cannons and spent 
the rest of the day in a survey of lake shore areas 
for better trapping sites. The next day Lucho 
was stationed on the mountainside with a flag 
and the telescope, for from that position he 
could see the trap perfectly and signal me when 
to fire. 


In the meantime the Indians had become aware 
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of our presence and Juanito Estelo Vilca, a young 
man of 22, appeared at our camp riding, of all 
things, a snappy English racing bicycle. Juanito 
proved friendly; he had come to Laguna Colorada 
every summer since childhood to collect flamingo 
egos and had helped guide the Chilean expedi- 
tion of 1957. Furthermore, he was a man of sur- 
prising wealth, owning more than 300 llamas. He 
told us he rented Laguna Colorada from the Bo- 
livian Government for the sum of $5 a month, 
for llama-grazing and flamingo ego-collecting 
purposes. 

Juanito became a regular visitor, often eating 
with us and never leaving without some gift in 
the form of canned food or medicine for his ailing 
mother. He suffered from an eye inflammation 
himself, which our antibiotics soon cleared, and 
each of his visits helped our friendship. We ques- 
tioned him extremely carefully on many aspects 
of flamingo biology and obtained useful informa- 
tion. For example, we were able to check previ- 
ous reports that the Laguna Colorada flamingos 
remained at the lake throughout the winter; a 
statement we could hardly accept as we could see 
that a migration away from the lake was under 
way during our visit, and even in the relatively 
warm summer season, the period of our visit, sub- 
stantial freezing occurred at the lake. It seemed 
unlikely that the warm springs could keep a large 
enough area open to support a major flamingo 


population. Besides, Lucho had made a short win- 


Thirteen James’s Flamingos in flight, high above the 
salt island in the background. Careful questioning of 
Indians at Laguna Colorada, and the observations of 
Luis Pena, have established that most of the popu- 
lation of James’s Flamingos leaves the lake in winter. 
But where the birds go, no one at present knows. 


lamas graze the sparse vegetation along the 
ores of Laguna Colorada. These are part of 
herd of some 300 animals belonging to Juan- 
o, an Indian, who rents grazing and “egging” 
rivileges from the government for $5 a month. 


ter visit to the laguna and found fewer than two 
dozen flamingos wintered near the warm springs. 
Careful questioning revealed that he meant only 
that a small number of birds stayed the winter, 
which tallied with our observations. Juanito 
was able to distinguish the three species of fla- 
mingos, with medium accuracy, so long as the 
birds were adult and in full color. ‘The names he 
gave them are fairly standard local names 
throughout their range, according to Lucho. ‘They 
were onomatopoeic words taken from the birds’ 
most typical calls, and very appropriate as he pro- 


nounced them: the Chilean Flamingo, “Tococo”; 
tne Andean Flamingo, “Jetete”; and the James's 
Flamingo, “Chururo.” Especially fascinating, 
however, was the fact that Juanito named still a 
fourth species which he insisted was not the 


young one of the preceding birds, but an adult 
breeding species. He called it “Guaichete.” The 
1957 expedition had confused the local names 
and attributed “Tococo” to andinus, “Guaichete” 
to chilensis, and “Jetete” to the fourth species. No 
ornithologist had ever seen the fourth bird and 
we redoubled our efforts with the telescope in an 
attempt to discover it, for it is not easy to discount 
the “Guaichete,” as Lucho has found that In- 
dians in other parts of the high puna also dis- 
tinguish the four species. Yet, despite repeated 
questions over a period of many days, we were 
unable to get a consistent description of the bird 
from Juanito, except that it has a “pink bill and 
red legs and is most like the ‘Chururo’.” In any 
event, we saw no flamingo which could not read- 
ily be distinguished as one of the recognized 
species. 
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Still another facet in the jamesi mystery con- 
cerned the obvious business of feather replace- 
ment. Some waterbirds, such as ducks, geese and 
swans, drop and replace all of their wing feathers 
at one time, a process which renders them tem- 
porarily flightless. American, Chilean and Greater 
Flamingos do this as well, and probably all fla- 
mingos do. However, though the shores of the 
lake contained feathers in sizeable windrows, 
not a single flight feather could be found among 
them, and we saw no birds incapable of flight. 
Juanito stated that he had never seen an adult, 
uninjured bird that could not fly. Usually, the 
flightless molt takes place during the latter part 
of the breeding season, just before the young of 
the year are about to fly, but it appears that most 
of the Laguna Colorada birds migrate before 
molting — possibly to some of the large salt lakes 
at somewhat lower elevations, for neither andinus 
nor jamesi actually winters at the coast as has been 
reported. 

Late one afternoon, Juanito reported that the 
Indians were going to take eggs from the colony 
nearest our camp in the morning. With our tele- 
scope we had spotted four colonies from the 
mountain behind the camp, and the Indians knew 
of and egged two more whose location we could 
not ascertain. To us, the thought of eating the 
eggs of the James’s Flamingo was incredible, 
even more so as Roger had told us that it appeared 
every single egg was taken. Juanito at first af- 
firmed this; however when we discussed the mat- 
ter at length — a very necessary precaution as first 
impressions are likely to be deceiving in dealing 
with these people — he volunteered some fasci- 
nating facts, including the key to the present-day 
survival of the James’s Flamingo. The colonies at 
Laguna Colorada have almost surely been thor- 
oughly and repeatedly robbed of eges from the 
time of the Incas. First, it appears that the birds 
will re-lay if their first and perhaps even if suc- 
ceeding clutches are taken, although field obser- 
vations on the American Flamingo have cast doubt 
upon that bird’s ability to lay second clutches in 
the wild. Second, although the Indians raid the 
same colony at two-week intervals through much 
of the season, they carefully test all of the eggs 
before taking them from the colony, by the sim- 
ple expedient of seeing whether they will float or 
not. If an egg floats, the egger knows it is not 
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fresh, but fertile, with a large embryo and well- 
developed air cell, and is not good to eat. Conse- 
quently he puts it back in the nest. It is probable 
that almost every James’s Flamingo, curious as it 
seems, is handled by human hands before it ever 
hatches. The Indians knew where there were 
numbers of chicks, though we saw only one. 

In addition to the Indians, we suspected that 
the great Andean Gulls were an important pred- 
ator of the birds’ eggs. I found freshly broken 
eggs upon several mud bars far from the colony, 
and during an exploratory climbing of the moun- 
tains behind our camp we chanced upon a large 
area of black lava peppered with broken flamingo 
egos. They must have been carried at least two 
and a half miles from the nearest colony. A few 
Andean Caracaras frequent the area and it is pos- 
sible that they are the major culprits, but the cir- 
cumstances are all too suggestive of gulls. Still, 
once a flamingo has passed through incubation 
and early growth to the point where it can fly, its 
enemies are almost non-existent and apparently 
its food is abundant. A European Flamingo lived 
more than forty years in the Philadelphia Zoo un- 
til it succumbed as the result of an accident, and 
there seems good reason to believe that James's 
Flamingos may often attain great age even in the 
wild. 

Eventually, Lucho was able to persuade Juan- 
ito to leave a few eggs in the colony scheduled 
for egging on the morrow for at least two more 
days, so that we might make photographs and 
perhaps capture known pairs which would be 
more likely to breed at the Zoo. Negotiations in- 
volved much tact on both sides, for we could not 
safely allow the Indians to think we censured 
egging. (Actually, the birds owe much to these 
people and their restrained egging, for they might 
have turned to shooting, and some Chilean Fla- 
mingo colonies in South America have been com- 
pletely destroyed by guns.) On Juanito’s side, 
it would be necessary to gain his people’s consent 
to leave eggs, and to return to the colony himself 
for the remainder. The following day we pre- 
pared the cameras and cannon nets and erected 
Lucho’s folding boat. Lucho posted himself on a 
mountain with the telescope, and carefully 
watched the path the Indians took on their way 
to the colony, for we knew the mud to be terrible 
and the Indians would take the easiest way. 


Roger had grimly shown me pictures of Lucho 
up to his hips in mud and stated with heartfelt 
emphasis that his own trips to the colony in La- 
guna Colorada were “horrible.” Lucho simply 
put it that his strug gele to the colony with Peter- 
son had been “the worst experience of my life.” 

The following morning Juanito did not appear 
on time to oe us ore with the wind due to 
come up in ee afternoon, there was nothing to 
do but start the two-hour trek without en 
Lucho had warned us that it was impossible to 
wear hip boots in the mud, for the suction would 
anchor us firmly, so Bates and I merely donned 
heavy socks and waded into the water, despite a 
thin glaze of ice which the sun had not yet fully 
dispelled. Leopoldo and Gerardo followed us, 
pulling the heavily-laden boat. At first the going 
was easy and the white mud nowhere more than 
ankle deep below the red water, but the frigid 
water and occasional sharp salt crystals soon made 
our feet ache terribly so that we welcomed the 
numbness eventually induced by the cold. Gradu- 
ally the water became shallower and I had to 
help Gerardo and Leopoldo drag the boat through 
the mud. It became deeper and stickier, making 
the withdrawal of each foot a major effort. 

In the meantime Lucho had climbed to his 


Two James’s Flamingo nests are in the foreground. De- 
spite the soft, honoris mud of the colony’s home, 
the nests theniselves were hard and solid. Some stood 
7 inches above the mud, protecting each pair’s single 
egg from the wind tide. The oval eggs measured 3 to 4 
iechics in length; broken ones had red yolks. ‘The incu- 
bation period. is unknown, but probably about 30 days. 


mountainside perch and every 200 feet or so we 
would stop, try to get our breath in the rarified 
air, and use the binoculars to see which path his 
flag indicated the Indians had taken the day be- 
fore. Only occasionally was the water deep 
enough to float the boat, and to hamper us still 
further the bottom became more treacherous. It 
seemed to consist of successive layers of plasticine- 
like mud and crystallized salts. As our feet slid 
through mud to rest on what felt like a solid bot- 
tom, the shifting of our weight to take another 
step caused us to crash down through painfully 
abrasive layers of salt. ‘The bottom was riddled 
with apparently bottomless holes where subter- 
ranean geysers pour into the lake. We found it 
important to stay close so we might drag each 
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Progress became a series 


other out of these holes. 
of short struggles punctuated with rest periods 
while we stood covered from head to foot with 
mud and gasped at each other. As we approached 
a large salt island that gave promise of a place to 
sit and rest, Gerardo remarked, “Here Doctor 
(Peterson) crawl on knees.” 

The gabbling noises of the flamingo colony 
were close and we could now see outlying parts 
of the nesting area which lay perhaps four or 
five hundred yards further. Behind us Leopoldo 
spotted Juanito floundering through the mud. He 
had arrived late but, endowed with the enormous 
chest and lungs of the Andean Indian, was rap- 
idly catching up with us. After we beached the 
boat on the salt island and rested, Bates and I 
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crept toward the ridge of the island to scan the 
colony. Then | realized how far we had pushed 
our endurance, for as | crawled forward with my 
head down I felt dizzy from the blood surging in 
my temples and noted my vision blurring with 
each heart beat. 

We lay on the salt and carefully scanned the 
colony; it consisted almost entirely of James's 
Flamingos, although eight Chilean Flamingos 
stood in one part and a single Andean Flamingo 
in another. The colony was spread out upon 
three separate islands, all so low that we knew 
the water must cover the bases of the nests dur- 
ing the wind tide. A few groups of nests were 
widely separated from the rest of the colony, and 
these the Indians had failed to rob. We could 
see that the birds were still greatly disturbed from 
the Indians’ raid, but that a few were incubating 
in nests on the center island where the Indians 
had left eggs for our photographic and trapping 
efforts. The situation did not look favorable for 
our project, but having come so far we had to 
continue. Juanito joined us and pointed out the 
best way to the colony and we started out on the 
last lap of the journey, taking pictures as we 
went, only to find the mud worse and the bottom 
more treacherous than anything we had yet at- 
tempted. ‘The colony itself rested upon the most 
incredibly impassable bottomless muck of all. 
Certainly no non-flying predator other than man 
will ever endanger flamingos in such a place. ‘The 
nests were the typical high mud mounds which 
flamingos build whenever they can, the world 
over. We examined the colony carefully and be- 
gan the business of setting up the cannon net 
trap, which proved the most difhcult feat of the 
entire journey. For two and a half hours we 
struggled through the mud, first building mud 
bases to support the heavy steel cannons, then 
making a 75-foot launching platform upon which 
we could rest the net protected from the mud, 
and finally stringing cables to a distant salt island 
where I might hide and discharge the cannons if 
the flamingos returned. The task was made dou- 
bly difficult by the knowledge that we faced al- 
most certain failure. 

As we feared, the birds showed no sign of 
returning to the area where the net was installed. 
The wind was blowing violently and the temper- 
ature steadily dropping Cit reaches a maximum of 
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about 70°F. at noon in summer, and drops to 
about 5°F. above zero at night), and we had to 
get back to the shore soon or we might have been 
caught in a serious storm. By the third day it 
was obvious that our attempt had been in vain. 
We even removed one of the power wagon’s head- 
lights and wired it to an extra auto battery, for we 
were becoming desperate and considered trying 
to catch the birds by hand at night by jacklight- 
ing. I knew of a case in Africa where this method 
had proved successful and Lucho had heard that 
Chilean Flamingos were occasionally captured in 
this way. Our second trip to the colony and re- 
turn to camp to bring the boat and gear was a ter- 
rible experience. Lucho accompanied Bates, Ge- 
rardo and me on this trip, and without someone 
to guide us from the mountainside we were un- 
able to find our path of the day before until we 
were well out into the lake. The new way was 
a much more difficult one despite Lucho’s won- 
derful Chilean-English adaptations, the best of 
which was, as Bates’s now bare and bleeding feet 
showed momentarily above the mud, “Look, 
Bates has lost his sockets!” The boat was now 
laden with more than 300 pounds of equipment, 
for the net itself was so heavy with mud that two 
of us had to wrestle it over the gunwales, and 
we had to stop and rest every few steps. We were 
still about half a mile from shore when Lucho, 
who had fallen slightly behind, said in his quiet, 
formal way, “I cannot continue.” He had silently 
pushed himself to the point of collapse. Despite 
his protests, Gerardo helped him into the boat 
and we pushed him as far as we could, until he 
insisted he could walk despite terrible leg cramps. 
That night Bates was shaken with repeated at- 
tacks of violent shivering during which he could 
scarcely talk. Laguna Colorada had enforced our 
respect. ; 
The next day we awoke discouraged and still 
exhausted. Lucho’s leg cramps were still serious, 
yet our remaining time in which to obtain the 
flamingos was growing shorter and shorter and 
we had to make further attempts. Gerardo and 


Mr. Conway holds the first James’s Flamingo captured by tl 
expedition —a male. Males can usually be distinguished fro 
females by their much larger size and proportionately heavi 
beaks. The bird has been wrapped in a sack to immobili 
it temporarily while other birds were taken from snare 
Wild as they are, the James’s Flamingos showed little feé 
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young Jorge, who had been very ill with altitude 
sickness, spent much of the day washing the boat 
and cannon nets. Bates fumed over his mud- 
caked cameras and discovered that the sun had 
burned a hole completely through the shutter of 
one camera, that the viewer of another was miss- 
ing, and that still another had a damaged back. 
Lucho and I began work on a new trapping 
scheme — snares. The special fishing line I had 
purchased in New York was cut in short lengths 
and tied in little nooses until we had completed 
several hundred. Our idea was to fasten the 
snares under water near one of the flamingos’ 
bathing areas in the hope that some of the birds 
might step through the loops and entangle them- 
selves. We would watch from a point nearby and 
run out to release them. That evening we set 
more than 100 snares, had an early dinner and 
took the jeep to the far side of the lake. We took 
along the portable headlight that Gerardo had 
prepared. 

The nights at Laguna Colorada could be beau- 
tiful beyond description and this night the moon 
was nearly full, so bright that Bates made suc- 
cessful color movies of it with normal daylight 
shutter speeds. At 7:50 p.m. we were entertained 
by the fiery descent of a shooting star. Lucho and 
I, quietly stalking along the shore with our light, 
found the bright moonlight against our jacklight- 
ing scheme, but at least we could determine 
whether the flamingos came near the shore where 
we might reach them on a cloudy night, or 
whether they roosted safely out toward the center 
of the lake. The almost cricket-like twittering of 
the James’s Flamingo could be heard everywhere, 
but we soon found that they were well out in the 
lake beyond the reach of our powerful light. 
Night trapping with lights was another dead end. 

Gerardo and I were up early the next morning 
and after scanning the area where we had fixed 
our snares I had started toward one of the springs 
with my toothbrush when Gerardo shouted, his 
eyes half starting from his head. “Two jamesi!” 
He was right. Two James’s Flamingos had just 
become ensnared, and after pulling at the noose 
for a minute were standing stolidly, each cap- 
tured by one foot. In thirty seconds the camp 
was bustling, Gerardo and I already in hip boots 
and Bates struggling into his “longies,” shouting 
“Wait! Wait for pictures!” It was all we could 
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do to wait, for 1 was afraid the birds might hurt 
their legs if they struggled in the snares. Later 
we learned our worries were unnecessary and that 
the birds were never injured if removed in a rea- 
sonable time. With Bates taking pictures as we 
ran ahead, Gerardo and I crashed through the ice 
toward the birds, fearing they would escape at 
any instant, but within a few minutes we were 
holding the two first James's Flamingos ever cap- 
tured alive —a large, heavy bird, probably a male, 
and a much smaller one, we hoped a female. 
They were lovely with a grace and petiteness not 
found in any other flamingo, and despite their 
sturdiness we carried them as if they were over- 
sized Christmas tree ornaments. At the camp 
each bird was clothed in a sack, placed in the 
shady power wagon, and given an opportunity to 
become familiar with the strange creatures who 
gazed at them with such admiration. Soon they 
were calling and even squabbling a bit, and we 
judged it time to introduce them to the enclosure 
we had constructed out in the water near a spring. 
As I released them in the enclosure, I was as- 
tonished to find that they showed so little fear 
that they would strike out at me as though I were 
another, though exceptionally ugly, flamingo. 
The male was unsteady from his recent confine- 
ment in the sack and accepted my support with- 
out protest. Soon the female took a little food 
from my hand, all of which Bates faithfully re- 
corded on film. Eventually we captured twenty 
James's Flamingos and, by chance, one Andean 
Flamingo. The latter was weakened by the trip 
home, over the mountains and then by air from 
Antofagasta, and survived only a few days. But 
late in March we were fortunate enough to re- 
ceive two Andean Flamingos from Pena, and 
consequently we now have all six species. 

The sexes of our James’s appear to be evenly 
divided and we hope some day the little “Chu- 
ruro” will breed at the Zoo. Unlike the members 
of our established flamingo collection which have 
maintained their wildness, the James's Flamingos 
are astonishingly unafraid and have become so 
used to handling and constant observation that 
they will actually bathe between my feet when 
I don boots and enter their pool in the Zoo’s 
Aquatic Bird House Annex. 

We no longer wonder, with Allen, whether the 
James's Flamingo “still survives.” 


ZOO NEWS IN PICTURES 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


BS 


The 14-inch snowstorm of March 3 must have been a special day in the 
life of our TAKIN from the mountains of northern Burma. Although a com- 
modious shelter had been provided in the yard of the Antelope House, the 
Takin almost never enters it. During the snowfall, it stood out of door 
in the full fury of the storm and afterward played awkwardly in the snow. 
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These two photographs of the nesting 
of our BLACK-NECKED SWANS from 
southern South America were made 
within 24 hours of each other — just be- 
fore and just after the March 3 snow. 
Unaccustomed as she was to deep snow, 
the swan stayed on her nest as snow 
mounted until only her head and neck 
were visible; her more active mate was 
not buried, but he kept her close com- 
pany. Her first egg disappeared; the 
next two were removed and placed in 
an incubator, and a fourth egg, depos- 
ited on the day of the snow, was broken 
by freezing when the swan was forced 
to leave the nest to avoid being com- 
pletely buried. The two eggs in the 
incubator appear to be fertile and are 
developing normally. Incubation is 34 
to 36 days. This is the first time Black- 
necked Swans have nested in the Zoo. 
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Although they are still affection- 
ately Oiled the “Little Women, 

the young CHIMPANZEES in 
the Crear Apes House have be- 
gun to grow up. Their strength 
we ere proportionately — 
witness this automobile tire casing 
which, in play, they twisted un- 
til it was turned partly inside out 
and their keeper was unable 

untwist it. The Little Women 
are now being replaced by four 
new Chimpanzees approximately 
a year old — unlikely to wreck the 
tires given them as playthings. 


All has been quiet and friendly in the HIPPOPOTAMUS pool in the Elephant 
House since — as reported in the last issue of “Animal Kingdom” — Phoebe allowed 
her mate, Peter, to share the pool with herself and her baby. Now all three bathe 
together peacefully and feed together or lie in close proximity as they sleep in the 
stall above the pool. The baby was born on December 16 and was just under 
15 weeks old when this family group picture was taken. The youngster is a female. 


Report on the 
African Wild Life 


By GEORGE WALL MERCK 


Secretary of the Zoological Society 


LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO, the Zoological 
Society established a fund to carry out 
projects on behalf of the wildlife heritage 

of Africa. Since the announcement of this Fund, 
Members and friends of the Society have con- 
tributed $25,756.50, which has enabled us, in 
conjunction with The Conservation Foundation, 
to start a number of projects and indicates the 
interest and concern of our membership in the 
plight of wildlife in Africa. 

More than one person close to the wildlife situ- 
ation in Africa has estimated that without appro- 
priate conservation measures, the magnificent 
fauna of that continent cannot survive in satis- 
factory numbers for more than five years in the 
face of current trends. Whether or not the out- 
look is quite as bad as that, there is, on the other 
hand, no question but that the situation is a 
highly critical one. As one of many examples, the 
situation in the Albert National Park can be 
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Greater Kudu bulls on the edge of the 


Etosha Pan in South West Africa. 
Photographed by George Treichel 


Fund 


cited. Since this Park was created in 1925 and 
extended in 1929, the Institute of the National 
Parks of the Belgian Congo has been able to give 
virtually complete protection to the unique Moun- 
tain Gorilla. Today, this sanctuary is threatened 
with irremediable destruction. An explosive in- 
crease in the uncontrolled herds of cattle and a 
shortage of grazing land have resulted in cattle 
being driven deeper and deeper into the Park, 
and the Institute has been unable to stop this 
invasion. ‘This situation is particularly disheart- 
ening when one considers that not a single head 
of cattle is killed for consumption; cattle represent 
only the social status of the owner. 

Economic progress also takes its toll. Dams are 
built, such as the Kariba on the Zambezi in the 
BRhodesias. This lake, which will cover 2,000 
square miles when it is finally filled in 1963, has 
already caused severe destruction of animal life. 
Such developments plus the constant incursion 


of agriculture and cattle into formerly preserved 
areas are seriously diminishing and even eliminat- 
ing many former wild animal habitats. 

In the face of these enormous man-made 
changes all over the continent of Africa, the 
projects thus far undertaken by our Society seem 
slight indeed. Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that we must do all we can to help preserve at 
least a part of the landscape and its wildlife for 
posterity. 

Projects initiated through the Fund since its 
inception can be roughly divided into three cate- 
gories — scientific, educational and personnel. 

The last category needs some clarification, for 
it does not mean that the Fund is burdened by 
administrative expenses. Quite the contrary, ex- 
cept for one appropriation which was made last 
year to enable Mr. Noel Simon of the Kenya Wild 
Life Society to give full time directly to conserva- 
tion work, the Fund has borne no other expenses 
which could be classified as administrative. 

A grant from the Fund was made, in conjunc- 
tion with the United Nations Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations, to enable Major 
Bruce Kinloch, Game Warden of Uganda, to 
spend about four months in the United States 
studying game management. ‘This experience, it 
is hoped, will help Major Kinloch expand con- 
servation practices in Uganda on his return. 

The Fund has also made a grant, to be ad- 
ministered by the Museums of Southern Rho- 
desia, to Senior Game Scout Sidney Simpelwe, 
a highly qualified African in the Game Depart- 
ment of Northern Rhodesia. This grant will 
maintain Simpelwe for a period of two years 
with scientists from the United States engaged 
in research under Fulbright scholarships in the 
Rhodesias. He will take part in studies now in 
progress, which include analysis of the habitats 
of big game animals in Southern Rhodesia, food 
habit studies of wild ungulates and predators, 
analysis of government operations directed toward 
the elimination or control of large mammals, and 
many related projects. 

The major scientific project which the Fund 
has supported relates specifically to the develop- 
ment of an immobilization technique for use on 
large animals. Such a technique will enable in- 
vestigators to shoot a drug-filled dart into an ani- 
mal to put it to sleep for a brief period for exami- 


nation and marking. Once marked, the animals 
can be followed to determine migratory cycles 
and other phenomena so that data can be ob- 
tained regarding their requirements for food and 
space related to their conservation needs. This 
work is being conducted by Dr. A. M. Harthoorn 
and Mr. J. A. Lock of the Faculty of Makerere 
College, Kampala, Uganda. 

The fund also assisted Dr. Helmut Buechner 
in obtaining motion pictures of some aspects of 
habitat destruction in Uganda, Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika. This footage will be included in a pro- 
posed film to be used for conservation education. 

Another film entitled “The Birds of East and 
Central Africa,” photographed by Bayard Read, 
was produced in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Council for Bird Preservation. Copies of 
this film have been presented to The Fauna 
Preservation Society of Great Britain, the Congo 
National Parks, the Uganda National Parks and 
the Kenya Wild Life Society. 

The Fund has also given assistance to the well- 
drilling program in the Kenya National Parks 
to provide new waterholes and to several scien- 
tists to enable them to attend the Game Wardens’ 
Conference in Northern Rhodesia. 

Other grants are presently under consideration, 
such as supporting the essential project now be- 
ing carried out in the Mara region in Kenya by 
Lee Talbot of the University of California, for 
the study of the migratory patterns and ecology 
of the wildebeest and other plains animals, and 
activities aimed at educating African leaders in 
the essential values of wild life for the future of 
the territories which are coming more and more 
under their direct control. 

Much more remains to be done, and the So- 
ciety is anxious to take its share of the respon- 
sibility for doing it. Our work to date seems 
limited, but we have been told by Alan Moore- 
head, the author of “No Room in the Ark,” that 
“the Society's work is appreciated in East Af- 
rica. . . . indeed in many ways you have done 
more than anyone, and no one who is interested 
in the wild life there forgets it:? 


Reprints of this article are available to Mem- 
bers of the Society for distribution to interested 
persons. 
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The first Sand Tiger Shark to travel across the continent by air makes itself at home in San 
Francisco’s Steinhart Aquarium. This is one of the few large sharks that do well in captivity. 


San Francisco Examiner Photo 


Sharks Travel by Jet, Too 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


Associate Curator of the . {quarium 


PEED IS ONE of the characteristics of our 

times. Not fifty years ago it took more 

than a week to cross the continent by the 
fastest means available. ‘Today’s jet planes make 
the trip in less than five hours. ‘This forty-fold 
acceleration of travel has revolutionized the trans- 
portation of animals. Long distance trips that 
once required complicated arrangements and 
specially-trained men to care for live cargo can 
now be made with the aid of a simple travelling 
case and a few telephone calls. ‘The time an ani- 
mal spends in transit is frequently so short that 
no feeding or watering is necessary. Certainly 
this holds for fish; trips that used to take weeks 
are now completed in less than a day. But the 
shipping of fish necessarily involves an addi- 
tional complication: water. It was the water that 
limited air transport to relatively small fishes — 
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until the Aquarium’s recent shipment of a Sand 
Viger Shark to San Francisco showed otherwise. 

The trouble with water, of course, is that it 
weighs so much —eight and one-third pounds 
per gallon —and under ordinary conditions fishes 
need an enormous weight of it to sustain them. 
A two-inch Goldfish, for example, must have at 
least two gallons to keep it healthy — nearly 17 
pounds of water. Larger fish and more active 
species such as trout require proportionately much 
more. With such weights, even a short trip by 
air freight or air express would cost many times 
the worth of the fish. Until the advent of the 
method of shipping fish in sealed plastic bags, the 
airplane was economically out of the question as 
a means of transporting fishes. 


1 See ‘‘Now Fishes Come in Plastic Bags'’ by the same author in 
Animal Kingdom, 61: 27-28, January, 1958. 


The waterproof plastic shipping bag with its 
cardboard container was developed to satisfy the 
needs of the tropical fish industry, which moves 
hundreds of millions of small, tropical fresh- 
water fishes each year from far-off places such as 
Singapore and Manaos, or from breeding farms 
in Florida to fanciers in urban areas all over the 
United States and Europe. At first only short 
flights were feasible, because the fish had to be 
crowded to such an extent, in order to make an 
economic load, that they tended to smother after 
a few hours. But the substitution of an atmos- 
phere of pure oxygen for the air ordinarily sealed 
inside the plastic bag greatly increased the time 
that fish could remain packed. This made pos- 
sible routine long-distance shipments. 

A lack of oxygen is not the only limiting factor 
in maintaining fish in closed containers where 
waste products can accumulate to such an extent 
that the fish poison themselves. Carbon dioxide, 
which fish give off into the water just as terres- 
trial animals do into the air, is a poison. In fact, 
some kinds of fishes are so sensitive to it that a 
small amount of this gas dissolved in the water 
surrounding them will prevent them from utiliz- 
ing oxygen, so that they are asphyxiated even 
when plenty of oxygen is present. Chemicals 
that will combine with carbon dioxide, keeping 
it in a physiologically inactive state, are known, 
and a few of these can be used since they are 
harmless to fish. Another method is to drug the 
fish and thus slow down the rate at which they 
produce carbon dioxide — and consume oxygen, 
as well. The use of drugs and other chemicals 
further increased the distance that small fish 
could be shipped commercially and also the num- 
ber that could be packed safely into a given bag. 

These improvements applied only to the trans- 
portation of fish less than six inches long, how- 
ever. Although the Aquarium and its sister pub- 
lic institutions made use of the new techniques to 
obtain and exchange small and, occasionally, 
medium-sized fish, there seemed little possibility 
of shipping larger specimens, three feet or more 


Dr. Ray and Director Coates take a firm grip 
on the 41-inch Sand Tiger Shark they are pre- 
paring to put into its shipping box where it 
will be sealed in plastic for its trip by air. 


in length by air in plastic bags, simply because 
the amount of water required would have been 
too great and the cost prohibitive. 

As far back as 1951, however, Dr. Earl S. 
Herald had begun a series of tests and experi- 
ments that eventually showed how the plastic 
bag method could be adapted to large fish. As 
Curator of the Steinhart Aquarium in San Fran- 
cisco, Dr. Herald wanted to develop an econom- 
ical method of shipping good-sized fish. For ex- 
perimentation he chose the Leopard Shark, a 
species readily available to him in sizes between 
one and two feet. This attractively marked, 
hardy and active shark makes a good exhibit, de- 
sired for this reason by other aquariums. At first, 
Curator Herald and Associate Curator Robert P. 
Dempster tried the old-fashioned metal shipping 
cans in conjunction with oxygen generators, but 
they soon shifted to the new plastic shipping 
bags. ‘Their determinations of the amount of oxy- 
gen consumed by Leopard Sharks of various sizes 
convinced them of the feasibility of sending these 
fish to other public aquariums by air in plastic 
bags with pure oxygen. Successful shipments to 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Miami and New York 
subsequently proved them right. At the Aquar- 
ium, we still have on exhibition Leopard Sharks 
shipped to us in May, 1957, from the Steinhart 


Aquarium. 


When Dr. Herald visited us two years ago, 
he was so favorably impressed with the Sand 
Tiger Sharks we had on ex xhibition that he de- 
pred that he would not rest until the Steinhart 
Aquarium also exhibited this species. A shark is 
a shark, one might be tempted to say and there- 
fore to wonder what makes the Sand Tiger Shark 
so exceptional. It is just this: of all the species of 
sharks that possess a conv rentional sharkish ap- 
pearance, the Sand Tiger is the only one that 
adapts itself readily to captivity, and even so it 
cannot be considered really hardy. 

With sailors, swimmers and other people who 
meet up with them in their natural habitat sharks 
have a reputation for toughness. To aquarists, 
however, they are “softies” that require special 
care if they are to settle down successfully to a 
life in captivity. 

Discussions with Dr. Herald brought to light 
no easy way of transporting a four- or five-foot 
Sand ‘Tiger Shark to the West Coast. We even 
discussed the possibility of sending our specially 
equipped truck on the 3,000-mile journey. It 
might be thought that a baby shark would be 
suitable to send but at birth a Sand Tiger Shark 
is about three and a half feet long. 

For the time being the project was shelved 
and the two institutions confined their swapping 
to specimens that could be handled in a routine 
manner. About a year later the establishment of 
regular non-stop jet service between New York 
and San Francisco reduced the flight time to less 
than five hours and Dr. Herald brought the 
shark project up again. He supplied a specially 
made cardboard carton, four feet long by 20 
inches wide and deep, and several extra-large 
plastic bags to fit. 

Not until several months had passed did we 
obtain two specimens that appeared to be small 
enough, although even they were somewhat 
larger than we would have preferred. 

Dr. Carleton Ray undertook to see whether 
these sharks would live inside Dr. Herald’s box 
and plastic bag under simulated flight conditions. 
Following Director Coates’ suggestion, Superin- 
tendent Olsen designed a strong but relatively 
lightweight wooden box, lined with asbestos, to 
protect, support and insulate the cardboard con- 
tainer, and following the lead of two California 
zoologists, Dr. Ray decided to use a chemical 
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called “Tris Amino” to control the carbon diox- 
ide In the critical test, a shark was sealed inside 
a double layer of plastic (that is, two bags, one 
inside the other) in sea water through Sahil 
oxygen had been bubbled. Then the proper 
amount of Tris Amino was added. The rate of 
breathing of the shark was determined and its 
behavior recorded. The amount of oxygen dis- 
solved in the water was measured before and 
after the test, as was also the acidity of the water 
—an excellent indication of the carbon dioxide 
present. For twenty hours Dr. Ray and Morris 
H. Baslow, biochemist in the Department of 
Marine Biochemistry and Ecology, watched over 
the shark. At the end of the test it was still 
vigorous and it subsequently showed no ill effects 
from its lengthy close confinement. Among other 
things, the test showed that Sand Tiger Sharks 
do not have to keep swimming in order to 
breathe properly, as some of us had believed. 
The shark did bite through the inner bag once, 
so subsequently we put newspaper between the 
two bags and this prevented any further damage. 
Most importantly, the experiment demonstrated 
that it was practicable to ship large sharks by air 
to the West Coast. 

The rest followed routinely. On the morning 
of January 28, a 41-inch, 24-pound, male Sand 
Tiger Shark was sealed into triple plastic bags 
containing oxygen and 36 gallons of treated sea 
water. Although the operation commenced at 
6:00 A.M., the press and television were well 
represented. At 8:00, the shark in its special 
container was delivered to American Airlines for 
their non-stop jet flight to San Francisco. Seven 
hours later, Dr. Herald opened the box and found 
the shark in excellent condition. Ordinarily it 
would have survived only a few hours in such a 
small amount of water. 

Nearly a month later, following the same pro- 
cedure, a female Sand Tiger Shark of almost 
identical size was shipped by air to the Steinhart 
Aquarium as a mate for the male. San Fran- 
ciscans have been duly impressed with their sinis- 
ter appearance. ‘Io aquarium men, however, they 
represent a victory over time, distance and shark 
nature. 


* McFarland & Norris. Calif. Fish and Game, 44(4 291-310, 
1958. This Tris Amino (Tris-buffer) was supplicd Picea: 
facturer, Commercial Solvents Corp., N. Y. 


When they were a few days more than a year old, the four baby tortoises took their daily sun- 
bath alongside their mother, Nellie. She showed only a mild interest in the babies’ movements. 
Richard Van Nostrand—San Diego Zoo Photograph 


FOUR 
BABY 
GIANTS 


By CHARLES E. SHAW 


Curator of Reptiles, San Diego Zoo 


It has taken a long time, but a certain success is at 
last being achieved in the captive breeding of the 
Galapagos Tortoise, a project which the New York Zoo- 
logical Society inaugurated hack in 1928. The San 
Diego Zoo has found a combination of circumstances 
that permit breeding and rearing, and a report after the 
first year was published in the December, 1959, issue of 
the San Diego Zoo magazine, Zoonooz. It was written 
by Charles E. Shaw, Curator of Reptiles, and is re- 
printed here by permission of the San Diego Zoo. — Ed. 


HIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO Dr. Charles H. 

Townsend, late director of the New York 

Aquarium, set out for the Galapagos Is- 
lands in an attempt to save from extinction the 
remarkable gigantic tortoises of that archipelago. 
The expedition was under the sponsorship of the 
New York Zoological Society, sailing on the 
steamer Albatross II of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries. 

Beset by the appetites of man, as well as the 
carnivorous mammals that accompanied his visits 
to these islands, the formerly astonishingly abun- 
dant tortoises had shrunken in numbers to the 
point where many naturalists feared for their 
continued existence. Their plight was told in 
Dr. Townsend’s own words as follows: 

“With the wondrous tide of tortoise life 
brought to a low ebb in the nineteenth century 
by man, there followed no rise when he with- 
drew. The pests he had introduced proved sufh- 
cient to prevent any increase among the scattered 
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survivors. Dogs, pigs, cats, and rats abandoned 
there returned to the feral state and increased to 
thousands. The eggs and newly hatched young 
of the tortoises became their food, few escaping. 
The adults, wearing their shell of armor, were 
largely immune. 

“Then followed the Ecuadorians, who killed 
tortoises assiduously for their oil. The animals 
have long been extinct on eight of the islands 
where they once swarmed. Wild dogs and other 
predatory pests roam in thousands on the two 
large islands where limited numbers of adult 
tortoises still are to be found — mostly far inland.” 

Dr. Townsend and his party of tortoise col- 
lectors returned 180 young tortoises to New York, 
all of these being collected in the mountains of 
southern Albemarle Island, in the Galapagos 
group. The object of Dr. Townsend's expedition 
was to obtain enough tortoises to establish cap- 
tive breeding colonies in southern latitudes in the 
United States and other parts of the world, and 
thus to perpetuate this remarkable animal species. 
To this end, tortoise colonies were established at 
the Botanical Gardens, Panama Canal Zone; the 
San Diego Zoo; the Boyce Thompson Arboretum, 
Superior, Arizona; the Zoological Gardens of 
Houston and San Antonio, Texas, and New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; the grounds of the Aquarium 
in Bermuda; the Honolulu Zoo, and the Taronga 
Park Zoo, Sydney, Australia. 

Though all these tortoises were still very 
young, it was hoped that eventually they would 
reach maturity and breed. In the meantime, dur- 
ing their early captive years, the young tortoises 
in the several hoped-for breeding colonies served 
to supply data on growth rate in this species. 
Except for a single tortoise from Albemarle Is- 
land that had resided in Riverside, California, 
from 1899 (when it weighed 29 pounds), until 
its death in 1914 (when it weighed 415 pounds), 
little was known concerning the rate of growth 
of this tortoise. Indeed, large size in the Gala- 
pagos ‘Tortoise is not truly indicative of great age! 

Anticipated breeding results in the captive 
tortoise colonies established by Dr. ‘Townsend 
were slight and sporadic. As reported in ZOONooz 
(December 1958), only six captive breedings and 
hatchings of this species had been recorded. 

Late in 1957, with a view to aiding the breed- 
ing of its own Galapagos Tortoise colony, the 
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San Diego Zoo modified its existing Galapagos 
Tortoise enclosure. The entire upper end of the 
area was dug out to a depth of about forty inches 
with a bulldozer; and the soil thus removed was 
replaced with sand. This, we hoped, would do 
the trick insofar as tortoise reproduction was con- 
cerned. In many years past, the tortoises had tried 
to breed, and evidently without success — for all 
eggs previously incubated had not hatched and, 
upon examination at a later date, had proven 
infertile. 

On February 16, 1958, a female laid a clutch 
of eggs in the sandy area of the tortoise en- 
closure. These were removed to the constantly 
warm interior of the reptile house the next 
morning. Little attention was given the eggs. 
Then on October 21, 1958, a scratching sound 
emanated from the glass covered crock in which 
the tortoise eggs had been incubating for 246 
days. Almost thirty years to the day since the 
attempt at an experimental breeding colony in 
the San Diego Zoo our Galapagos Tortoises had 
produced the desired results. 

Previous growth statistics of the young tortoises 
collected by Dr. Townsend and his party had 
shown that this species grew quite rapidly. How- 
ever, those of us at the San Diego Zoo who were 
watching the monthly progress of our tortoise 
hatchlings were hardly prepared for the phe- 
nomenal increment in weights and dimensions 
shown after one year. Of the five specimens 
found at surface of the sand incubator on 
October 21, 1958, four are alive and thriving; 
one died on Me se 10, 1958. 

The four surviving specimens have grown at a 
remarkable rate on a diet of finely chopped let- 
tuce, carrot pulp and bone meal. All increased 
their weights by about 1000%, with the excep- 
tion of one outstanding individual, which showed 
a weight increase of 1403% after one year. 
Straight line carapace length increases in all 
hatchlings exceeded 200%. The following table 
shows a comparison of the weights of the tortoises 


as noted on the date they were hatched and one 
year later: 


10-21-58 10-21-59 
Tortoise Grams (Ounces) Grams (Ounces) 
| 63.1 (2.2) 601.0 (21.0) 
2 66.9 Q3) 664.6 2329) 
3 69.0 (2.4) 968.4 (355) 
4 60.9 C2510) 527.3 (18.4) 


Stephen Whitney Blodgett 


Our most recent staff member brings active 
and personal knowledge of conservation problems 
which may have existed in the lives of most peo- 
ple as pure theory heretofore. In 1931 Stephen 
Blodgett started farming on a commercial scale 
with a success which over the years gradually in- 
creased his holdings to 3,000 acres of tillable land 
in truck crops in New York State plus a winter 
operation in Florida. 

In 1958, however, due to inroads of develop- 
ment and industrialization of farm areas, he de- 
cided to suspend his operation. It was another 
example of Urban Sprawl vs. Agriculture. 

Because of an abiding love and devotion to 
nature, with a particular interest in ecology, he 
turned quite naturally and with a little help from 
Fairfield Osborn to an active participation in the 
conservation of natural resources, with the Foun- 
dation a logical haven for his interests. 


| CONSERVATION 


FOUNDATION 


It is not without significance that Blodgett 
earlier served on ex-Governor Harriman’s Ad- 
visory Council on Migrant Labor, acting as chair- 
man of the Health and Housing Committee re- 
sponsible for re-writing the health code pertain- 
ing to housing and general health standards of 
migrants. | 

He has made it a principle to maintain an in- 
tense interest in wildlife, land and water con- 
servation, and intends to remain closely associated 
with all three in the continuance of his daily life. 


Alaska’s Recreation Potential 


The Foundation has been formally requested 
by the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to undertake a study of 
Alaska’s recreation potential. ‘The broad objective 
is a careful appraisal of the recreation resources 
peculiar to the new State and several members of 
the Foundation staff will participate in the proj- 
ect. Frank Darling will provide over-all direction. 
Wallace Bowman will review literature and make 
two investigation trips to Alaska. Richard A. 
Cooley, Research Associate located in Juneau, 
Alaska, will provide assistance to Mr. Bowman. 
Samuel Ordway will assist in preparing the final 
draft of the report. 


Briefly Noted 


Dr. Osborn will be the keynote speaker at the 
conference of the International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Resources, June 
15-24, in Warsaw, to be attended by more than 
thirty nations. . . . “Teaching Science Through 
Conservation,” a book for teachers by Martha 
Munzer and Paul Brandwein, will be published 
in April by McGraw-Hill... . Dr. Darling at- 
tended the 25th North American Wildlife and 
Natural Resources Conference at Dallas, ‘Texas, 
March 7-9. . . . Foundation staff members will 
judge the finals of the | Jature and Wildlife cate- 
gory at the American Film Festival in New York 


City, April 20-23. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Lai Likes People, But 
Not Other Tigers 

When Dacca II, a handsome and healthy Tiger 
cub, was born on November 9, 1958, she was 
immediately removed from her mother, “Old 
Dacca,” and hand-reared with the expectation 
that she would eventually be mated to a wild- 
born Tiger. Hand-rearing, it was felt, would 
keep her gentle as her own hand-reared mother 
had been. 

Last October we obtained from Thailand a 
prospective mate for little Dacca II, a very large 
and very friendly male cub named Lai. He gave 
every prospect of being exactly what was wanted, 
for he, too, had been hand-reared in his home- 
land and he took immediately to his keepers here. 

Late this winter — both of the cubs being some- 
thing over a year old — the always-ticklish experi- 
ment of introducing them to each other was tried. 
They were allowed a generous acclimatization 
period of seeing each other with a barred gate 
between their two compartments in the Lion 
House. At last the gate was withdrawn. 

Lai made one snarling leap at Dacca II and 
would have killed her if keepers had not instantly 
intervened and separated them. 

And that is where our attempts to find a mate 
for Dacca II stand at present. Lai is still the 
fawning friend of his keeper, Dacca II is still 
gentle and trustworthy. It may eventually be pos- 
sible to make friends between Lai and Dacca, 
but if not, all we can then do is to search for an- 
other wild-caught male and start all over again. 


In the Animal World, Things Are 
Not Always What They Seem 

The letter from a field man attached to a min- 
ing company in British Guiana was one to arouse 
the interest Cand skepticism) of any Curator of 
Reptiles. It reported that he had captured a~20- 
foot Boa Constrictor” while working in a remote 
area. Did we want it? 


After considerable correspondence the reptile 
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arrived. It was not a Boa Constrictor; it was an 
Anaconda. And it was not 20 feet long; it was 17 
feet long. 

However, we have only once before had an 
Anaconda as long as 17 feet, so the newcomer is 
welcome. It arrived in very poor condition, weigh- 
ing only 112 pounds, whereas a snake of that 
length in good condition should weigh fully 
twice as much. At the moment it is on exhibition 
in the Reptile House and is being hand-fed. 

Seven years ago an Anaconda sent to us as a 
“guaranteed 18-footer” was found on arrival to 
measure exactly 13 feet. 


Dr. Osborn Honored Abroad 


During his recent survey of the wildlife situa- 
tion, which took him to England and East and 
Central Africa, Dr. Fairfield Osborn was made an 
Honorary Trustee of the Royal National Parks 
of Kenya and, in London, Honorary Vice-presi- 
dent of the Fauna Preservation Society. 


“Jimmy” Has Been Superseded 

Maximum longevities in captivity are impor- 
tant to Zoo people but are very dificult to come 
by, at least with proper certification. One of the 
best ways to unearth them is to print the best 
known to you and sit back! Results are bound 
to follow. When Animal Kingdom (January- 
February, 1960.) made the claim that the 22 years 
and 18 days “Jimmy,” our well known Kinkajou, 
had lived here, seemed to be a record, Gerald 
Hes, Director of the Montreal Zoological Gar- 
dens, wrote to Dr. Tee-Van, saying he had seen 
one in the Amsterdam Zoological Gardens, said 
to be older. We wrote Dr. E. F. Jacobi, Director 
of “Artis,” who has replied that his Kinkajou, 
received on September 18, 1935, had died on 
April 17, 1959, after 23 years, 7 months. That 
does seem to be the best known longevity for a 
Kinkajou but Jimmy still clings to second place - 
that is, unless this note again brings results! — 
Lee S. CranDALt. 


The Sea as a Medicine Chest 


\\ iia HAS BEEN CALLED the universal sol- 
vent, and as far as lakes and streams and 
the sea are concerned, with their circulations, 
currents and tides, it could also be considered the 
universal carrier. Because aquatic animals and 
plants are surrounded by a moving medium in 
which practically every kind of chemical and 
particle is either soluble or suspendable, these 
organisms are inevitably brought into much 
closer contact with one another than are terres- 
trial animals, which are partly insulated by the 
surrounding air. It is as if each aquatic animal 
and plant were actually touching its neighbors, 
those close by at all times and those farther away 
intermittently. Under such conditions, it would 
be most surprising if aquatic organisms did not 
influence one another chemically, either as a by- 
product of waste elimination or by means of sub- 
stances developed specifically for the purpose. 
Biologists are, in fact, finding that a kind of chem- 
ical warfare goes on continually in the sea. More 
and more marine plants and animals have been 
found to produce substances that pass into the 
water and eventually affect other individuals — 
sometimes members of their own species but more 
typically members of different ones. 

Several years ago, Dr. Nigrelli, Pathologist of 
the Aquarium, predicted that scientists would 
eventually find all sorts of biologically active sub- 
stances in sea water as well as in the creatures 
inhabiting it.1 He also emphasized the impor- 


Dr. Nigrelli exhibits the sponges from which 
a potent substance, Ectyonin, is obtained. 


tance of scientific investigations in this field be- 
cause of the vital role such substances must play 
in the amount of food produced by the sea, be- 
cause of the new types of chemicals and chemical 
reactions that would be revealed and, finally, be- 
cause some of these would undoubtedly prove 
important in pharmacology, that is, as medicines, 
or the prototypes of medicines, for man. Dr. 
Nigrelli himself has discovered some potent sub- 
stances of this type, the two most important be- 
ing Holothurin from a sea-cucumber and Ecty- 
onin from a sponge. ‘The Aquarium’s Depart- 
ment of Marine Biochemistry and Ecology, with 
Dr. Nigrelli as its head, was established in 1957 
principally to foster studies along these lines. 

Dr. Nigrelli’s pioneering work on the chemical 
activities of animals in the sea recently culmi- 
nated in a three-day conference on the “Biochem- 
istry and Pharmacology of Compounds Derived 
from Marine Organisms” which was held at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel in early April. It was Dr. 
Nigrelli who conceived of the meeting and he 
planned and organized it under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the New York Academy of Sciences, the 
Office of Naval Research, the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences and the Zoological Society. 
‘The program included 32 papers, representing the 
research of 48 scientists from the United States, 
England, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Israel, 
Australia and Japan. Noteworthy biochemical 
properties of a wide variety of animals were de- 
scribed, among them sponges, jellyfishes, worms, 
snails, octopuses, sea-cucumbers and fishes. Some 
of the substances discussed are of immediate 
practical concern since they are involved in the 
paralytic shellfish poisonings and fish poisonings 
suffered by man, and also in the venoms of such 
notorious inhabitants of the sea as the Portu- 
guese man-of-war, the cone shells, sting rays and 
scorpion fishes. 

The conference was the first of its kind and it 
served the dual purpose of focusing attention on 
some of the less known but most significant as- 
pects of marine biochemistry and of indicating 
paths for future research. Everyone agreed that 
it was a great success. — James W. Artz. 


1 See ‘‘Beneficient Poison from the Sea?’’ in Animal Kingdom, 
Vol. 55, pp. 175-177, December, 1952. 
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THE WATERFOWL OF THE WORLD. By Jean Delacour. 
Illus. in color by Peter Scott; also numerous maps in black and 
white. Vol. 1, 1954, 284 pp., 5 guineas (approx. F1/5)) eV OL wees 
1956, 232 pp., 6 guineas (approx. $18) ; Vol. 3, 1959, 270 pp., 
6 guineas (approx. $18). Country Life, Ltd., London. 

When Vol. 1 of this superb work appeared in 1954, it 
was reviewed in Animal Kingdom (Vol. LVIII, No. 2, 
p- 64). The unusual values of the combined experience 
and abilities of author and artist were noted and expecta- 
tion was expressed that the two projected volumes to fol- 
low would reach the high standard established by the 
first. With the appearance of Vol. 3 this expectation 
has been fully realized, for both text and plates in this, 
as well as in Vol. 2, are as meticulously and beautifully 
done as those of Vol. 1. The entire list of waterfowl, 
from the Magpie Goose at the beginning of Vol 1 
through the swans, geese, shelducks, dabbling ducks, 
eiders, pochards, perching ducks, scoters, mergansers 
and stiff-tailed ducks to the curious Black-headed Duck 
of South America to bring Vol. 3 to a close, has now 
been completed. All that is known of behavior, distribu- 
tion, plumages and taxonomy — the latter sound and 
supportable in spite of controversial implications — will 
be found here. Even care in captivity, a subject in which 


both author and artist are leading experts, has been fully 
treated. 

As originally planned, Vol. 3 was to have completed 
the work. Space, however, proved inadequate for all 
that should be said, so Vol. 4, to contain morphology, 
anatomy, biology, history, conservation and bibliography, 
is now projected. Certainly it is safe to predict that 
Vol. 4 will bring this fine work to completion on a level 
as high as that of Vol. 1. — L. S. CRANDALL. 

CAGE BIRDS IN COLOR. By G. Mandahl-Barth. Illustrated 
by Henning Anthon. 142 pp., 157 species illustrated in color. 
M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York, 1959. $2.95. 

This American edition, printed in Denmark, suffers 
somewhat in translation from the Danish but neverthe- 
less is of considerable value. The text briefly but ade- 
quately describes the distribution, nesting habits and 
food requirements of 157 species, and includes a section 
on the general care of cage birds. 

The illustrations of the more commonly kept species 
of quail, doves, lorikeets, parakeets, love birds, parrot- 
lets, large parrots, weaver finches and canaries are excel- 
lent and unexpected in a book of such modest price. ‘The 
occasional mistakes in translation detract very little from 
this attractive book. —G. W. Mercx. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Founder in Perpetuity 


Mrs. W. R. Coe, Sr. 

Alfred Ely, Jr. 

Howard Phipps, Jr. 

Mrs. Magda Merck Sheldon 


Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoft 


Associate Founder 
Harry Scherman 


Patron 

William R. Coe, Jr. 

Dr. Thomas J. Morrison 
Bernard Peyton 

John Pierrepont 


Life 
William 'T. Rasmus 


Supporting 

Miss Helen D. Alexander 
Mrs. John S. Griswold 
Mrs. Alfred C. Harrison 
Miss Martha Hird 

H. Bradley Martin 

John M. Morehead 
Alfred Sawahata 


Contributing 

Miss Julia Birkel 
Kenneth Boardman 
D. Cameron Bradley 
Mrs. R. J. Collier 
W.S. Cowles 

Mrs. J. D. Dale 
Mrs. Joseph Feibush 
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Sumner Ford 

Mrs. Jo Ann Forster 
Charles E. Heydt 

Miss Louise M. Iselin 

E. Frederic Knauth 

Mrs. William E. Leistner 
Rudolph Magnus, Jr. 
William H. Mathers 
Bruce E. McCashin 

Mrs. J. Murray Mitchell 
Donald V. Newhall 

Mrs. R. Lawrence Oakley 
Robert Palazzo : 
William Parsons 

Louis Ruhe 

Werner Schwahn 

Martin Victor 

Mrs. W. Roebling Vogeley 


Annual 


Boudinot P. Atterbury 
David Balk 
Mrs. Aranka Benndort 
Del H. Brand 

Mrs. John C. Cattus 

Miss Elizabeth Clymer 
Mrs. Jay Coogan — 

Dr. Harvey H. Corman 
Peter A. Driscoll 

Mrs. William J. Drohan 
Mrs. Joseph R. Eggert, Jr. 
James W. Epler — 

Mrs. Walter Gerstenberger 
Mrs. W. F. Gibbs 

Mrs. Adriaan Gips 


Between January | and February 29, 1960 


Mrs. Melvin M. Grumbach 
Mrs. Clara Hancox 
Harold A. Holborow 
Capt. Amos L. Horst 
Harvey M. Kelsey, Jr. 
Mrs. Mason J. Klinck 
Edward Koval 

John D. Kurtz 

Miss Katherine Lewis 
Mrs. Stephen A. Lieber 
Mrs. Joan Marcus 

Mrs. Timothy J. Maroney 
David Melamed ; 
Mrs. Lewis H. Miller 
Mrs. Mandeville Mullally 
Thomas M. Mulroney ~ 
James C. Murphy : 
Cormac Hooker O’Malley 
Mrs. A. Perry Osborn : 
Mrs. Lillian Pandeline 
Miss Louise A. Rathbone 
Monroe Roth 

Albert Rutel 

Dan Samuels 

Mrs. Victor H. Scales 
Jesse H. Shapiro 

Samuel Sobel 

Walter L. Solomon 
Walter Donald Swan 
Hooker Talcott 

Dr. G. Dekle Taylor 
Austin Turney 

Warren S. Witters 


Research Associate in Field Biology 


Louis Mowbray 


JIAIRGUNIG IOs 


IS SUCH A GOOD TIME TO 
VISIT THE ZOO & AQUARIUM 
So this Spring we're planning 
4 special Saturday Morning Members’ Tours! 


APRIL 9 
BIRDS 


APRIL 30 
MAMMALS 


MAY 14 
THE AQUARIUM 


JUNE 4 
CAMERA 
SAFARI 


Curator William Conway is proud as a pea- 
cock of the Zoo’s brilliant collection of water- 
birds. Under his guidance, you'll see Flamin- 
gos, Black-necked Swans, Eider and Golden-eye 
Ducks, Demoiselle Cranes, Trumpeter Swans 
and an amazing variety of Ducks, Geese, Herons, 
Storks and Ibises. Members will also visit the 
Jewel Room, tenanted just now by particularly 
lustrous Hummingbirds and Sunbirds. 

What with the big group of Monkeys in the 
new Monkey House, and the four new “Little 
Women,” and the Okapi and Hippo babies, and 
the burgeoning Nyala herd and the delicate 
Gerenuk, there'll be plenty to see on the Tour 
that Associate Curator of Education Herbert 
Knobloch leads. 

The table manners of “Ookie,” our young 
female Walrus (the only Pacific Walrus in 
captivity), are effective rather than polite—it’s 
a treat to see her eat. Dr. James Atz, Associate 
Curator of the Aquarium, also promises Mem- 
bers a close look at “Yogi,” the leaping Sea 
Lion; “Olaf,” the big male Atlantic Walrus; 
the young seals and our varied collection of 
sharks and brilliant coral reef fishes. This year, 
Members will see for the first time the new 
“Tripool” (an intriguing interlacing of 3 seal 
pools), the colorful picnic area and the new 
souvenit building. 

A Camera Safari in the Zoo under the genial 
surveillance of Staff Photographer Sam Dunton 
is a rewarding experience. The only require- 
ments are a camera, plenty of film and an urge 
to catch the perfect picture. 


These Saturday Morning Tours start promptly at 10:30 a.m.— 
Zoo Tours from the Administration Building, the Aquartum Tour 
from the entrance hall at the Aquarium. Members are requested to 
bring no more than one guest. It’s not necessary for you to inform 
us of your intention to attend—yjust come. 


